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the  Antiburgher  secession  church,  are  the  only  denom¬ 
inations,  in  which  those  services  for  the  dead,  are  not 
commonly  performed.  Some  of  the  English  ministers 
who  were  members  of  the  Westminster  assembly  of 
divines,  preached  sermons  at  funerals,  while  that  body 
was  in  session.  The  commissioners  from  the  church 
of  Scotland  would  not  so  far  countenance  these  servi¬ 
ces,  as  to  hear  the  preachers  engaged  in  them,  or  at¬ 
tend  the  funerals.  Indeed  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
that  venerable  assembly  must  have  been  unfriendly  to 
the  practice  ;  for  in  their  Directory  for  public  wor¬ 
ship  they  say :  And  because  the  customs  of  kneel¬ 

ing  down,  and  praying,  by  or  towards  the  dead  corpse, 
and  such  other  usages,  in  the  place  where  it  lies,  be¬ 
fore  it  be  carried  to  burial,  are  superstitious  ;  and  for 
(hat  praying,  reading,  and  singing,  both  in  going  to  and 
at  the  grave,  have  been  grossly  abused,  are  no  way 
beneficial  to  the  dead  ;  therefore  let  all  such  things  be 
laid  aside.  Howbeit  we  judge  it  very  convenient  thatthe 
Christian  friends,  which  accompany  the  dead  body  to 
the  place  appointed  for  public  burial,  do  apply  them* 
selves  to  meditations  and  conferences  suitable  to  the 
occasion  ;  and  that  the  minister,  as  upon  other  occa¬ 
sions,  so  as  at  this  time  if  he  be  present,  may  put  them 
In  remembrance  of  their  duty.’’ 

Here  those  enlightened  divines  express  unequivo¬ 
cally^  tbeir  entire  disaprobation  of  all  religious  servi¬ 
ces  accompanying  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons,  why  they  should  not  be  performed.  Even  the 


♦West.  Con.  Phil.  18.13.  pp.  461^, 
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concluding^  sentence,  which,  at  first  sight,  might  seem 
to  favour  the  practice,  in  part,  marJcs  very 'strongly 
their  opinion  against  it.  They  discountenance  the 
customs  of  sending  special  inWtations  to  ministers  to 
be  present  on  such  occasions.  “  If  be  be  present,’^ 
is  very  emphatic,  in  reminding  the  peoide  of  their 
duty,  he  is  to  do  it,  as  at  other  times,  when  a  number  of 
people  are  providentially  assembled  for  any  secular 
business,  in  the  way  of  conversation,  and  not  by  preach¬ 
ing  a  funeral  sermon.  Prayers  by  the  corpse,  they 
hold  to  be  superstitious^  and  other  religious  services 
“  have  been  grossly  abused,’’  by  the  use  made  of  them 
at  such  times.  The  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead^ 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  masses  celebra¬ 
ted  for  the  deliverance  of  souls  out  of  purgatory,  hai 
their  origin  in  these  devotional  obsequies.  They  were 
at  first  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  living,  but  at 
length  they  were  thought  to  be  profitable  to  the  dead. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  this  practice,  cannot 
be  ignorant,  that  multitudes,  at  present,  in  oiir 
own  country  view  them  in  that  light.  Do  we  not 
find  that  those  who  are  rarely  at  the  house  of 
God,  are  Often  very  eager  to  have  prayers  and  preach* 
ing  at  the  burial  of  iheirdead  ?  Is  it  for  their  own  sal¬ 
vation  and  that  of  their  friends  whp  are  to  accompany 
the  dead  to  the  grave,  that  they  are  solicitous?  Are  such 
persons  afterwards  found  to  be  attentive  to  the  dispen¬ 
sation  of  the  gospel  ?  Generally  the  very  reverse.  Is 
it  not  abundantly  manifest,  that  (he  secret  impression 
is,  this  sermon  and  these  prayers  cancel  the  sina  of 
the  dead?  We  may  live  as  we  list :  the  minister  witt 
olfioiate  at  our  funeral,  and  open  for  our  departed 
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souls  the  gate  of  paradise.  ^Ve  do  not,  of  course  refer 
iQ  these  remarks,  to  all  who  think  and  act  differentl 
from  the  Westminster  divines,  but  to  the  ignorant  and 
the  profane. 

must  say,  that  the  attention  paid  to  these  reli- 
glous  obsequies^  and  the  emphasis  placed  on  them,  is 
generally  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  orthodoxy  and 
practical  godliness  of  professors.  No  where  is  there 
so  pompous  a  display,  of  these  devotional  services,  as 
among  the  Papists.  Next  to  them,  they  are  multiplied 
among  the  Lutherans,  many  of  whom  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  are  Socinians,  and  in  their  practice  un 
godly. 

Pastors  of  congregations  are  subjected  to  very  great  in 
convenience  by  them  ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  their  great 
exposure  to  loss  of  health,  from  preaching  in  crowded 
rooms,  when  the  weather  is  inclement,  and  then  moving 
slowly  with  the  funeral  procession,  through  wet  and  cold, 
and  their  detention  in  the  burying  grounds,  how  crimi 
nal  is  it  when  preaching  over  the  corpse  of  one  who  has 
lived  in  ungodliness,  and  to  all  appearance  died  without 
reformation,  not  to  warn  the  wicked  oftheir  danger  from 
the  example  before  them  ?  If  a  minister  preach  at  all 
on  such  an  occasion,  fidelity  to  the  living,  demands  this 
course.  But  how  many  funeral  sermons  would  we 
have  ‘.were  the  preacliers  at  funer.ils  to  speak  boldly 
of  the  enormities  of  the  dead  ?  If  no  allusion  is  made 
to  the  life  of  the  deceased,  will  it  not  be  taken  for  grant 
cd  by  survivors,  that  all  is  well?  And  shall  vve  be 
the  means  of  cherishing  so  awful  and  so  fatal  a  delusion, 
as  this  would  be  in  a  fearful  amount  of  instances. 

We  would  ask  those  who  have  the  best  onportuur- 
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tics  of  juJging  how  many  instances  of  a  saving  clTect, 
they  have  known  among  their  auditors  at  funerals  ? 
animal  sympathies  may  be  awakened,  and  lively  and 
keen  emotions  of  sorrow  produced,  but  how  long  have 
(bey  lasted?  While  the  living  may  mourn  in  bitter an^ 
guisb,  their  friends  departed  to  return  no  more,  their 
own  sins'  are  forgotten.  Real  mourners,  in  the  poig- 
oaocy  of  their  griefs,  and  in  the  troubled  passions  of 
their  souls,  possess  little  composure  to  listen  with 
pro6t  to  the  graye  and  solemn  doctrines  of  the  gospeU 
We  fear  the  sorrow  of  the  world  which  worketh 
death,  rather  than  sorrowing  after  a  godly  sort,  with  a 
repentance  that  needeth  not  to  be  repented  of,'*  is  the* 
common  fruit  of  the'services  in  the  question. 
Where  is  the  promise,  where  is  even  the  hint  in  the 
mptures  that  the  gospel  dispensed  over  a  dead  bqdy^ 
will  be  more  effectual  for  the  conversion  of  the  sinner. 

I  * 

or  for  the  edification  of  the  saint,  than  on  any  other  6c- 
CHslon  ?  We  confess  we  know  of  none  and  why  should 
we 'place  reliance  upon  means  not  appointed  in  the 
Word  ?-  ' 

It*  is  remarkable  that  though  we  have,  in  the  scrip** 

(ares  many  references  to  funeral  rites,  there  is  no  in- 

♦  .  * 

stance -uf  devotional  service  at  any- one  of  them. 

ir,  aa  is  commonly  thought,  such  occasions  are  the 

-  .  '  ^  " 

I'Qost  happy  for  producing  salutary  impressions  on  gos¬ 
pel  hearers,  it' is  passing  strange,  that  in  the  Bible  re¬ 
cord  of  the  death  of  so  many  of  the  saints  of  God, 
cod  of  so  many  others,  we  should  have  no  precept,  no 
tiaoiple '  to  warrant,  or  encourage  us,  in  employing 
tben^  the  public  services  of  religion,  as  peculiarly'  ap¬ 
propriate  and'bboefibial.' '  While  lo  the  compaby  of  the 
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Westminster  (liTines,  we  make  ^esc  remarks,  it  i»  j 
boped  those  who  think  and  practice  differently  will 
not  think  that  harsh  or  acrimonious  feelings  dictate 
them.  We  speak  plainly  we  trust  with  benevolence 
and  friendship  for  many  who  indulge  in  what  we  di^ 
approve. 

The  sermons  before  us  do  not  altogether  come  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  the  preceding  argument ;  for  neither  of 
them  was  preached  over  the  corpses  ofthe  deceased,  nor 
in  immediate  connexion  with  the  ceremonies  ofburial. 
For  this  reason,  they  appear  to  be  called  funeral  discour¬ 
ses  by  a  slight  misnomer.  W  e  cordially  approve  of  giv¬ 
ing  honor  to  the  illustrious  dead,  by  recording  their 
virtues,  and  by  extending  the  knowledge  of  their  worth. 
In  doing  so,  wc  exhibit  for  imitation  excellent  examples, 
and  hold  out  praiseworthy  motives  to  others  to  walk 
in  their  footsteps,  “  to  imitate  those  who  through  faith 
and  patience  have  inherited  the  promises.”  The 
lives  of  the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth  are  recorded 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  furnish  lessons 
•f  instruction  for  the  disciples  of  Jesus  in  all  ages, 
while  the  memory  of  the  saints  is  preserved  in  ever- 
luting  remembrance.  After  all,  is  the  pulpit  the  place 
for  this  ?  Is  a  eulogium  on  a  departed  brother,  the  pro¬ 
per  theme  for  a  sermon,  in  which  nothing  but  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified  are  to  exhibited  to  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  Lord?  To  us,  there  appears  to  be 
something  incongruous  in  eulogi^ng  through"  near¬ 
ly  a  whole  sermon,  a  fellow  mortal,  however  “.beau¬ 
tiful  upon  the  mountains  his  feet  may  have  been, 
while  publishing  salvation,  and  saying  unto  Zion 
tby  €ed  feignetV”  In  Mr.  sermon  twenty-ow 
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1i,^venly-32ven  p  i;;os,  are  employed  in  preaching  Josias  ^ 
Alexander.  In  Dr.  De  W’s  discourse  twenty-nine 
of  thirty-nine  pages  are  occupied  in  the  praise  of  Dr. 

I  Livingston.  The  latter  preacher,  though  he  might 
seek  some  apology  in  the  usages  of  his  church  in 
preaching  funeral  sermons  which  the  former  cannot 
plead,  appears  to  have  liesitated.  His  good  sense,  and 
reverential  sentiments  for  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of 
the  embassy  of  reconciliation,  led  him  to  pause  and  offer 
an  apology  4>elore  he  entered  on  the  burden  of  his  dis¬ 
course.  “  The  occasion  is  extraordinary  ;md  therefore 
rte  application  of  ordinary  rules  is  unseasonable.’* 
'p.  9.)  This  apology  is  not  sufficient.  Had  Mr.  II. 
deemed  an  apology  necessiry,  we  have  no  doubt  this 
h  precisely  the  one  he  would  have  oA'ered. 

Both  the  |>reachers,  but  especially  Dr.  De  W.  illus¬ 
trate  some  of  the  Christian  graces  and  exhibit  some 
gospel  truth  in  the  characters  of  the  men,  whom  they 
i  eulogize.  But  is  this  enough  ?  We  do,  indeed,  admire 
j  the  skill,  with  which  Dr.  De  W.  has  interwoven  so 

f 

I  much  excellent  evangelical  discussion  into  Lis  dis- 
I  course,  exhibited  in  a  perspicuous  style,  and  without 
I  riolating  the  unities  of  sermonic  discussion.  But  still 
truth  is  discussed,  rather  as  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  L. 

I  .than  as  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  text  of  the 
i  pastor  of  Newtow  nards  is  :  “  All  Judah  and  Jerusalem 

I 

^  mourned  for  Josiah  &c.”  There  is  a  qnaintness  o{ 
vvhich  we  greatly  disapprove,  in  fixing  upon  a  name, 
and  then  tracing  forced  or  at  least  remote  resemblan¬ 
ces  between  the  good  monarch  of  Israel,  and  the  good 
paUor  of  the  Belfast  congregation.  King  Josiah  was 
pious  in  youtht  and  so  was  Josias  Aleicander :  king  Jc- 

. 
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sicih  was  distinguished  for  his  regard  to  the  sacred 
writings,  so  was  Josias  Alexander:  king  Josiah  was 
animated  by  a  zeal  for  the  truth,  so  was  Josias  Alex*^ 
ander.  We  are  left  to  infer  that  king  Josiah  loved  his 
subjects,  for  Josias  Alexander  loved  his  people. 
Now  though  all  this,  we  doubt  not,  is  true,  yet 
we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  whether  such  quaint 
allusions  are  not  calculated  to  diminish  the  respect 
which  wc  should  cherish  for  a  learned  and  excellent 
man,  and  so  able  a  preacher  as  Mr.  Alexander* 

We  have  a  still  more  serious  objection  to  the  dis¬ 
course  ;  the  preacher  applauds  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  courts  by  his  approbation  much  that  possesses  the 
shew  of  religion^  but  which  as  we  think,  wanU  the 
reality. 

Our  last  remark  is  that  in  scripture-biography  ,  the  im¬ 
perfections  of  the  saints  are  placed  beside  their  virtdes, 
and  this  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  fidelity  of  the  por¬ 
trait.  When  you  do  not  exhibit  “  the  lights  and  shadows, 
accurately  distributed,  the  picture  is  not  a  true  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  original.  In  short  obituary  noticesv  this  is  al¬ 
lowable,  for  when  you  present  an  outline  only,  the  pre¬ 
dominating  features,  only  are  expected*  It  is  altoge- 
tUer  different  in  a  full  face.  “What  willye'seeiu 
the  Shulamite  ?  As  it  were  the  company  of  two  ar^ 
mies.”  In  these  funeral  eulogies,  you  see  as  it  were 
the .  company  of  one  army.  'Both  the  preachers  are 
aware  of  this.  “  Before,,  concluding  the  proceeding 
sketch  of  character,  (says  Mr.  H.  p.  18.)  “  1  ought  per* 
baps  to  ha? e .  noticed  his  faults,  for  he  shared  in  the 
common  infirmities  of  the  Christian.'’  Dr.  De  W.  asks : 
“  But  was  he  a  perfect  character  ?NAh-!  -who  that  wears 
'these  garments  of  fallen  humimity  can  lay  claim  to  e 
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I  |)erfect  character?  No,  brethren,  wc  mean  not  to  say 
I  that  our  venerable  father,  had  no  frailties,  lie  him- 
:  jclf  acknowledged  And  deplored  them.  Hut  they  were 
!  frailties  common  to  the  best  of  men.”  (p.  37.)  Both 

I  these  discourses  are  so  elaboratei  that  one  cannot  but 
have  some  fear,  that  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  drew  off  the  thoughts  a  little  from  the  originals. 
After  all,  wc  do  admire  the  zeal  of  both,  the  ardent 
warmth  of  both,  in  sustaining  the  characters  of  de¬ 
parted  worth  and  greatness,  as  well  as  the  taste  and 
talents  of  the  preachers. 

The  sermon  of  professor  De  Witt,  we  recommend 
to  our  readers,  it  contains  much  erangelical  truth,  is 
well  written,  is  adorned  with  some  strokes  of  elo¬ 
quence  and  furnishes  some  interesting  historical  facts. 
IVe  give  below  an  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  preach¬ 
er's  manner,  and  ns  furnishing  a  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  Dr.  Livingston.  The  John  Livingston,  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  subsequent  note,  as  the  doctor^s  ancestor, 
was  one  of  those  persecuted  Covenanters,  whose  lives 
impart  so  much  interest,  light  and  glory  to  Scottish  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history.  The  Holland  Protestants  furnish¬ 
ed  the  exiled  Covenanters  with  an  assylum  and  cherish¬ 
ed  the  faithful  confessors  of  the  British  covenants — 
deeds,  which  the  children  of  these  witnessess  for  the 
truth  have  not  forgotten.  The  persecuted  Livingstons 
:  find  others  were  cherished  in  Holland,  because  the  Hol- 
I  Imders  were  warm  friends  and  admicers  of  the  British 
•  Covenanted  lleformalion.  Their  love  of  truth,  their 
I  humanity  to  strangers,  and  the  nobleness  of  their  gen¬ 
erosity  cannot  be  forgotten,  'though  some  of  the  dcs- 
''eadants  of  these  illustrious  Dutchmen,  depart  from 
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the  orthodoxy,  of  their  fathers,  and  others  fail  in 
kindness  to  the  followers  of  those  whom  their  ances- 
"*tors  deliglitcd  to  honour.  But  to  the  extract. 

In  the  year  1746,  was  born  John  H.  Livingston* ; 
a  man  upon  whom  the  divine  dispensation,  conferred 
endowments,  as  rare  in  themselves,  as  they  have  proved 
abundant  in  beneficial  results,  through  a  life,  long  io 
years,  and  doubly  so  in  usefulness.  His  education  was 
conducted  under  every  advantage,  which  parental 
tenderness,  affluent  circumstances,  and  the  infant  state 
of  literature  at  that  period,  could  contribute.  He  fin¬ 
ished  his  academical  studies  in  Yale  College  ;  and  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  fascinating  aspect  of  legal  science,  be 
devoted  himself  to  its  pursuit  with  ardour  and  dili¬ 
gence.  It  was  the  desire  of  wearing  the  honours  of 
pre-emipence,  that  urged  him  on  to  efforts  in  study, 
which  at  length  visibly  affected  bis  health,  and  threats 
ened  an*  early  termination  of  both  his  career  and  hopes. 
His  progress  was  at  once  arrested.  It  was  during  thii 
awful  interval,  while  the  finger  of  God  appeared  U 
limit  the  narrow  circle  of  his  life,  within  a  step  before 


was  bom  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  state  of  New-York,beii« 
die  filth  in  descent  from  John  Livingstone,  a  name  much'distiu- 
giiished  in  Uie  history  of  the  Scottish  Church.  His  ancestor  wm 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  lioliness,  and  suffered  banishment  uih 
der  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  1663.  ‘  He  was  remarkably  honoured 

•f  God,  as  the  instrument  of  the  conversion  of  thousands.  In  163?^ 
by  his  sermon  on  the  Monday  after  Communion  at  the  Kirk  at 
Shots  from  J^ekiel  xxxvi.  26,  about  five  hundred  persons  daleJ 
their  saving  change.  About  two  or  three  years  after,  such  an- 
otfier,  and  a  more  plentiful  effusion  of  the  Spirit  attended  a  sermon 
of  his  at  a  communion  at  Hollywood  in  Ireland,  where  about  a 
thousand  were  brought  home  to  Christ.  And  great  success  attend¬ 
ed  him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  ministi*y.’ — Crookshank's 
of  the  Chur^  of  Scotland.  Vol,  Lp,  171, 
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bim,  aroused  to  reflections,  on  the  sinful¬ 

ness  and  danger  of  his  moral  state,  and  to  inquiries  “  if 
«o  be  there  might  be  hope  — reflections, — inquiries, 
how  becoming,  how  vital  in  any  age,  but  especially  in 
youth.'  His  convictions  of  sin  became  pungent;  his 
alarm  overwhelming ;  his  prayers  unremitting  ;  his 
application  to  the  Bible  as  the  berok  of  books,  devout, 
reverential,  and  full  of  confidence.  Although  other 
writings  were  partially  serviceable  to  him  at  this  peri¬ 
od,  yet  it  was  the  Bible,  which  swayed  his  mind,  and 
commanded  his  faith.  Unacquainted  with  the  mass  of 
its  external  evidence,  as  a  revelation  from  God,  it  was 
its  internal  spirituality,  majesty,  and  power,  which  en- 
firced  his  acquiescence.  Grace  at  length  prevailed  ; 
he  was  made  willing  to  flee  for  refuge,  to  lay  hold  on 
the  hope  set  before  him  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  soon  after 
be  received  the  most  consoling  proofs,  of  his  accep¬ 
tance,  through  a  purifying  and  transforming  faith. 

the  mean  while,  his  illness  increased  to  an  alarm- 
ioj  extent ;  but  through  a  Providence,  which  in  this 
instance,  may  emphatically  be  styled  gracious,  his  health 
was  gradually  restored,  and  he  has  ever  since  been 
enabled  to  hold  on  his  way  of  labour,  patience,  jwid 
love  to  the  period  of  his  death. 

**  With  changed  views,  on  the  great  truths  connected 
with  life,  came  changed  feelings,  toward  the  grand  pur* 
^its  of  life.  The  glittering  promises  of  the  bar,  so 
'  well  adapted  at  that  time,  to  the  aspiration  of  ambition, 
yielded  to  the  meek,  but  more  powerful,  and  elevating 
claims  of  the  sacred  desk.  Hard  however  was  the 
struggle, — long  the  day' of  pondering  and  inquiry,  be- 
'■ve  he  >vas  conTinced,  that  duty  called  him  to  the  holy 
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orticc  of  the  ministry. '  After  mature  rcllection,  to 
X  what  communion  he  should  attach  himself,  he  conclu¬ 
ded  that  the  church  in  which  he  was  born  and  baptize<l, 
for  doctrine,  government,  and  worship,  held  a  primarj 
claim  upon  his  affections  and  services. 

“  Up  to  this  period,  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
this  country,  was  still  connected  with  the  National 
Church  of  Holland,  and  received  all  her  clergy  from 
that  venerable  Parent.  The  Students  of  Theology  in 
America,  were  required  to  resort  to  Holland,  to  receive 
the  sanction  instituted  by  Christ,  for  the  exercise  of 
mipisterial  function^;.  ,  This  was  both  expensive  and 
oppressive  ;  and  by  many  it  was  felt  to  be  an  insup¬ 
portable  grievance.  They  formed  a  solemn  purpose, 
to  organize  an  independent  church  in  this  country, 
(preserving,  however,  the  primitive  doctrines  and  insti¬ 
tutions  entire,)  which  should  possess  and  exercise  the 
right,  and  power  of  educating,  and  ordaining  its  own 
ministry.  This  measure,  so  wise,  and  salutary,  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  greater  part  of  those  ministers, 
who  had  emigrated  from  Holland.  The  sentiments, 
and  feelings  of  the  church  were  divided,  and  one  of  the 
most  violent  party  struggles,  commenced,  and  continued 
to  rage  for  years,  that  has  rarely  been  witnessed. 

At  the  early  period  when  our  3'oung  convert  bent 
his  purpose  toward  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  he  was 
impressed  with  the  desire  of  becoming  instrumental,  in 
composing  these  unholy  disputes  disputes,  the  jar 
of  which  was  felt  to  the  very  centre  of  the  church  be 
loved,  and  threatened  its  extinction,  ^ 

^  **  With  an  eye  to  this  interesting  object,  in  the  SOtb 
jear  of  his  age,  he  went  to  Holland  ;  which  in  that  day 
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was  justly  considered  the  fountain  head  of  Theological 
learning.  Not  only  had  a  succession  of  men  arisen 
iherc,  who  were  unrivalled  for  their  talents  and  ac¬ 
quirements,  and  who  conferred  immortal  honour  upon 
their  country  and  imperishable  benefits  on  the  world, 

!  but  there  were  men  living  at  that  time,  who  did  not . 
^  yield,  in  any  of  these  particulars  to  those  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  them.  The  University  of  Utrecht,  was  then 
[  distinguished  by  the  labours  of  Professor  Bonnet.  It 
j  was  here  that  our  youthful  friend  fixed  his  residence, 
i  Here  he  heard  the  acute,  the  eloquent  Bonnet,  and 
j  the  venerable  professors  Elsnerus  and  De  Moor,  on 
I  didactic  and  polemick  Theology  ;  and  here  the  labours 
I  of  other  distinguished  men  in  different  departments  of 
I  vicred  science  were  enjo^^ed  and  digested.  With  what 
I  diligence,  and  success  he  surrendered  himself  to  these 
Cdightful  pursuits,  we  have  the  demonstration  in  the 
i  attainments  and  the  labours  of  his  subsequent  life. 

“  After  four  years  devoted  to  sacred  preparatory 
j  studies  in  that  country,  in  the  year  1770,  he  was  ad- 
j  mitted  a  candidate  for  the  sacred  office.  In  the  same 
I  year  he  was  invited  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  New-York.  The 
:  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  having  been  conferred 
;  on  him  by  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
I  ftrecht,  and  having  been  ordained  by  the  Classis  of 
!  Amsterdam,  he  returned  to  America,  and  entered  upon 
duties  of  an  Ambassador  of  peace  in  the  church  to 
^hich  he  had  been  called.  In  that  church  he  eon- 
:  tioued  to  labour  with  great  fidelity  and  success,  until 
^  1810 ;  during  three  years  of  which  ministry,  the  hies* 

;  ^>ng  of  God  was  very  conspicuous  on  his  pastoral  do* 
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ties  ;  upwards  of  four  hundred  persons  having;  been 
admitted  to  full  communion  upon  confession  oi  their 
feith,  within  that  period. 

The  only  interruption  to  these  useful  efforts,  occur¬ 
red  during  the  American  revolution,  while  the  BriiUb 
forces  held  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Nevv-York. 
He  engaged  in  that  cause  whicli  awakens  the  fondest 
recollections  of  patriotism,  with  energy  ;  and  he  lived 
to  see  that  Revolution,  prove  the  introduction  of  a 
order  of  things  in  the  earth — an  order  which  is  dailv 
extending  its  meliorating  influences  «at  home  and  abroad. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Dr.  Livingston 
had  formed  the  hope  of  being  one  day  useful  in  healing 
the  divisions  in  Zion  ;  and  it  was  this  hope  which  in 
part  influenced  him  to  direct  his  course  to  Holland. 
While  there,  he  was  successful  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  separation  of  the  colonial  from  the  mother 
church  ;  and  one  of  the  first  measures  he  adopted  on 
his  arrival  in  America,  was  to  invite  the  ministers  of 
all  the  churches  to  meet  in  convention  at  New-York. 
In  this  convention,  whicli  was  held  in  the  year  1771 
liis  early  hope  was  realized, — harmony  was  restored, 
order  established,  and  an  independent  church  orga 
nized.  The  foundation  was  immediately  laid  for  a 
Theological  Professorship.  The  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  is  thus  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  6r5t 
contemplated  and  adopted  a  system  of  theological  eda 
cation  in  this  country,  which  has  received  the  appro¬ 
bation,  and  been  followed  by  the  practice  cf  almost  all 
ber  sister  churches. 

“  Although  no  funds  were  in  existence,  yet  Dr.  Lir 
ingston,  very  soon,  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  pioul 
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voung  men  for  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the 
year  1784,  in  the  first  convention  after  the  war,  and  on 

kt  t 

the  recommendatioD  of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  and 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  he  was  unanimously  elected, 
and  appointed  by  the  General  Synod,  to  the  oflBce  of 
Theological  Professor. 

“Alone,  and  without  emolument,  and  burdened  with 
the  regular  routine  of  heavy  parochial  duties,  and  la¬ 
bouring  under  many  discouragements,  he  continued  to 
exert  himself  in  his  office,  with  delight  to  himself,  and 
durable  benefit  to  the  church.  The  multiplicity  and 
weight  of  his  duties,  were  however  found  in  the  process 
of  time,  to  be  too  arduous  for  his  constitution.  Upon 
the  removal  of  the  Theological  establishment  to  New- 
I  Brunswick,  in  conformity  to  an  arrangement  of  the 
General  Synod  with  the  Trustees  of  Queens  College, 
Dr.  Livinston  was  requested  to  assume  the  charge  of 
its  interests.  With  this  request  he  complied,  and  he 
accordingly  removed  to  this  city  in  1810.  Here,  un¬ 
der  his  laborious  exertions,  the  institution  began  to 
flourish  and  to  engage  the  fostering  attention  and  care 
of  the  churches.  And  here  he  has  spent  his  strength, 
and  here  be  has  communicated  his  valuable  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  here  he  has  poured  out  his  soul  in  prayers,., 
and  here  he  has  exerted  his  influence,  down  to  the 
very  day  of  his  death.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men  have  received  the  advantage  of  his  prepa¬ 
ratory  guidance  to  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  Of 
these,  some  have  ‘  fallen  asleep’ — a  very  few  have 
proved  unworthy,  but  the  remainder  continue  in  repu¬ 
tation  and  usefulness  ;  and  some  stand  high,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  church,  for  talents  and  acquirements. 
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.  Thus,  having  conducted  multitudes,  either  by  his  own 
hand,  or  the  hand  of  those  whom  he  has  taught,  to  the 
shores  of  the  heavenly  rest,  he  was  at  last  prepared  to 
pass  over  himself,  for  his  work  was  done.  On  iht 
19th  of  the  present  month,  (January,  1825,)  he  deliv¬ 
ered  an  important  lecture  in  the  institution,  and  eaiK 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th  he  was  called  to  enter  liij 
Master’s  glory,  aged  79  years.  He  died  ‘  softly,  sud¬ 
denly,  and  alone.’  To  his  last  day  he  w  as  inentallv 
and  corporeally  vigorous,  and  he  knew"  but  little  ‘  cf 
the  twilight  of  death  and  he  has  ‘  come  to  his  grave 
in  a  full  age,  like  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in,  in  his  sea¬ 
son.’  Surely,  ‘  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 
light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.’”— p.  10—17. 

EVENING  MEDITATION  AT  PINE  ORCHARD,^  APRIL  25tH, 

1825. 

How  the  azure  vault  of  heaven  is  expanded  I  The 
mind,  enlarged  to  ampler  dimensions,  expatiates  with 

♦Where  there  is  a  large  and  commodious  mansion,  erected  on 
the  eastern  front  of  the  Katskill  mountain,  near  tlie  summit,  aid 
said  to  be  3,000  feet  above  tfie  level  of  the  Hudson  river.  There 
is  a  fine  road  up  the  mountain.  Many  hundreds  of  people  resort 
to  this  place  in  the  warm  season,  for  health,  for  pleasure,  or  for 
the  gratification  of  curiosity.  The  gentleman  who  super  intend* 
the  Citablishment,  assures  us  that  no  species  of  dissipation  will  be 
encouraged.  A  reading  room  is  ft  ted  up  and  is  to  be  funiishetl 
with  a  good  collection  of  books  at  id  some  of  the  best  journals  oi 
the  day.  For  those  w^ho  can  afford  t’le  expense,  perhaps  there 
are  few  places  in  which  the  infirm  will  seek  the  restoration  ot 
of  health  and  vigour  witli  greater  prospect  of  success.  We  can 
assure  our  readers  that  tlie  picture  of  the  scenery  given  in  the 
meditation,  is  not  flattercil.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  fiir,  very  fax, 
•n  leed.  inferior  to  the  original. 
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delight  over  the  wide  and  diversified  regions  that  are 
spread  beneath  me,  and  stretch  away  to  those  distant 
mountains  in  the  cast.  How  many  thousands  of  human 
beings  reside  on  those  farms  which  adorn  that  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery  !  How  various  their  enjoyments  and  their 
characters !  Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  their 
cooiforts,  in  this  our  free,  peaceful,  and  opulent  coun¬ 
try  !  What  is  the  aggregate  of  their  sorrows  ?  Some 
are  in  the  opening  bud  of  childhood,  others  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  :  some  are  yielding  the  ripe  fruits  of 
maturity  ;  others  are  found,  when  the  flow^ers  of  youth 
have  been  scattered*  in  the  wind,  to  have  bad  their 
fruits  destroyed  by  the  early  frosts  of  vice  :  some  in 
the  decline  of  their  years,  are  chilled  by  the  coming 
colds  of  autumn,  others  almost  reduced  to  torpor  by 
the  frosts  of  wintry  age.  TAere,  they  adorn  the  briditl 
chamber,  and  every  eye  sparkles  in  joyous  anticipation 
of  the  approaching  festivities.  TherCy  the  pale  cheek, 
the  throbbing  pulse,  and  emaciated  body,  announce 
\s\ih  awful  certainty  the  nearness  of  the  king  of  ter¬ 
rors.  But  why,  O  why,  ye  images  of  mourning,  la¬ 
mentation,  and  woe,  do  ye  intrude  yourselves  upon 
my  meditations  here  ? 

Are  not  these  haunts  sacred  to  intellectual  relaxa¬ 
tion,  comfort,  and  social  enjoyment  ?  Yes — but 
the  mysterious  tie  that  binds  me  to  humanity,  exerts  its 
powers  upon  me  here,  and  suffers  me  not  to  forget 
the  felicities  or  the  miseries  of  kindred  man,  over 
whose  abodes  my  eye,  my  understanding,  and  my  heart 
expatiate.  To-morrow,  too,  shall  Heaven  propitious 
spare  me,  I  descend  from  these  aerial  heights,  to  mingle* 

)gain  in  your  joys  and  sorrows,  ye  sons  of  men. 

30*  ■  .  .  " 
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Yet  Ifet  me  indulge  a  little,  this  once,  if  never  again, 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  glories  of. this  gorgeous  and 
magnificent  scenery.  The  asperities  of  the  landscape, 
in  the  plains  below,  are  smoothed,  and  its  harshness 
softened  into  garden  culture.  The  sounds  of  the. low-, 
iiig  oxen,  the  barking  dog,  the  murmuring  water  fall, 
and  the  human  voice,  have  all  died  away  on  the  moun. 
imn  side,  far  beneath  me.  The  stillness  which  seems 
:to  reign  below,  imparts  an  air  pf  solemnity,  that  fills 
:my  -soul  with  a  reverential  awe,  in  the. presence  of 
that  dread  Being,  who  made,  and  supports  all  I  see. 
The  broad  and  noble  Hudson,  from  the  Highlands,, 
almost  to  the  capital  is  diminished  in  appearance  to  a 
little  river.  But  I' remember  its  ample  flood,  and  am 
not  deceived  by  the  optical  illusion.  There  go  nu¬ 
merous  vessels,  that  spread  their  white  canvass,  swol- 
len  by  the  unheard  .breeze,  and  there,  dark  pillars  of 
smoke,  rising  from  the  wave,  proclaim  the  enterprize 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  the  triumph  of  Anaerican 
genius.  By  the  portals  of  our  pillars  of  Hercules  oa 
the.soutb,  news  from  all  nations  has  entered  and. travels 
-on  wings  of  fire,  to  spread  intelligence  to  the  remote 
north  and  west,  with  a'  rapid  flight,  that  leaves  the 
winds  lading  far  behind.  From  t^  opulent  and  culti¬ 
vated  domains,  that  surround  our  northern  inland  seas, 
and  that  open  to  a  vast  extent,  along  our  natural  and 
artificial.water-courses,  an  increasing  flood  of  wealth  is 
pouring  into  our  metropolis,  while  the  .prpductsiof  all 
continentsvislands,  and  seas,  are  wafted  by  yon  sails  to 
every,  city,  town  and  hamlet,  on  our  northern  border. 
How  many,  fine  patriotic  reflections  is  the  sight  of  the 
-great  valley,  before,  me.  caJcolated  to -twakem  The 
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:  bounding  wild  deer,  the  prowling  wolf,  the  ferocious 
!  bear,  the  screaming  panther,  and  the  tierce  savage  have 
I  diioppci^red  from  those  wide  plains,  which  lately  were 
their  accustomed  haunts.  Over  the  forests,  rivers  and 
mountains,  the  arts  of  civilization  have  extended  their 
conquests. 

Beyond  the  distant  eastern  mountain  tops,  I  see  the 
western  border  of  three  commonwealths,*  whose  coasts 
to  the  east  are  laved  by  the  Atlantic  wave. 

On  the  north,  that  elevated,  irregular  peak,  covered 
i  with  its  deep  forest  of  pine,  shelters  me  from  those 
:  chill  blasts  of  winter,  which  have  not  yet  all  retreated 
I  to  their  frozen  homes.  See  how  the  raven  darts  his 
(lark  wing  through  the  light  fragment  of  cloud,  that  is 
j  driven  by  the  wind  along  the  mountain’s  brow  1  How 
enchanting  !  especially  contrasted  with  those  swallows 
that  skim  along  the  surface  of  the  Lake  of  Pines,  that 
lies  there  under  the  peak,  reposing  in  peace,  amidst  the 
filent  grandeur  of  this  loftv  mountain. 

O  I  w  * 

Far  above  this  battlement  rises,  near  at  hand,  Mount 
Rock,  surrounded  by  battlements  that  seem  to  bid  de- 
fiince  to  the  most  eager  curiosity  o/'  the  eye  that  is 
never  filled  witfi  seeing.”  I  must  scale  the§e  towers, 
see  the  mountainous  regions  beyond,  where  nature 
reposes  in  awful  greatness,  and  where  the  dark  and 
pathless  mountains  stretch  aw’ay  to  the  south  and  west. 

Yes,  this  is  worth  more  than  all  the  toil  of  climbing 
the  steep  ascent.*  When  would  the  eye  be  weary  of 
surveying  the  glories  of  this  stupendous  landscape  ! — 
These  are  a  part  of  thy  mighty  w’orks,  Almighty  Crea- 


"^Cpuifecticut,  Ma^chusetts,  and  Vermoot. 
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tor,  “  Thou  weighest  these  mountains  in  scales,  and 
yon  hills  in  a  balance.’’ 

In  this  pure  and  highly  salubrious  atmosphere,  health 
is  inhaled  at  every  breath,  while  each  troubled  passion 
of  the  soul  is  calmed  into  repose.  Surely  these  se- 

s 

queslered  groves,  silent  among  the  clouds,  must  never 
become  the  haunts  of  vice,  of  folly,  and  of  wild  dissipa¬ 
tion.  Th^  rocks,  and  the  woods  which  surround  this 
stately  mansion .  of  the  forest — its  halls  and  porticoes 
should  be  always  sacred  to  pure  intelligence,  to  the 
elevated  sentiments  of  generous  minds,  to  the  exercise 
of  the  charitable  sympathies  of  the  holy  heart,  to  the 
cultivation  of  our  nobler  powers,  and  above  all  to' the 
adoration  of  the  beneBcent  Creator,  whose  wisdom  and 
benevolence  planned,  and  whose  power  formed  those 
wondrous  works,  on  which  we  gaze  with  ceaseless 
admiration. 

f 

.The  halls  of  this  stately  mansion  arc  how  silent. 
Soon  they  will  overflow  with  all  that  variety  of  our 
citizens  which  resort  to  these  summer  retreats  of  re¬ 
creation.  Does  this  mansion  resemble  the  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon”  in  its  site  and  structure  ?*  Like 
the  summer  residence  of  the  wise  and  magnificent  mon¬ 
arch  of  Israel,  this  house  of  the  mountain  forest  is  near¬ 
ly  one  hundred  cubits  long  ; — has  “  windows  in  three 
rows,  light  over  against  light;” — has  “  a  porch  of  pil¬ 
lars  — is  situated  on  a  lofty  mountain  ; — is  surround¬ 
ed  by  rocky  steeps,  and  extensive  forests  ; — and  com- 
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♦Some  have  thought  that  “  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon’* 
was  built  near  to  Jerusalem,  and  not  on  Mount  Lebanon.  We 
jire  persuaded  thisj^  an  error 
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mantis  a  rich  and  varied  prospect,  liut  I  compare 
small  things  with  great.  Lebanon  is  thrice  as  higli 
as  this  mountain.  These  pines  are  small  shrubs  com¬ 
pared  with  the  lordly  cedars  of  Lebanon.  From  the 
summits  of  Lcb:inon,  t!)e  traveller  “  sees  the  distant 
valley  obscured  \  y  stormy  clouds, — and  smiles  at  hear- 
iug  the  thunders,  which  so  often  burst  over  ids  head, 
growling  beneath  his  feet  ;  while  the  threatening  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  mountains  are  diminished,  till  they  appear 
like  the  furrows  of  the  ploughed  held,  or  the  steps  of 
an  amphitheatre  ;  and  he  feels  himself  gratified  by  an 
elevation  above  so  many  lofty  objects,  on  which  he  now 
looks  down  with  inward  satisfaction.”"^  liow'  far  infe- 
riour  will  be  all  the  decorations  which  I  see  preparing 
here,  to  those  of  Solomon’s  house  of  the  forest  *.  “  Sil¬ 

ver  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  (Liys  of  Solomon.” 
In  that. ancient,  royal  mansion,  there  being,  as  orna¬ 
ments,  one  thousand  targets,  or  large  shields  of  beaten 
gold  from  Ophir,  and  three  hundred  bucklers  of  the 
same  costly  material.  In  the  porch  of  judgment,  a 
magnificent  throne  was  erected,  overlaid  with  pure 
gold,  w’here  the  monarch  received  the  hoiniige  of  E- 
gyptian,  Tyrian,  and  Assyrian  ambassadors,  and  trans¬ 
acted  weighty  business  of  state.  Amidst  the  relaxations 
of  the  court  of  so  wise  a  king — of  a  court  adorned  by 
the  wisdom  of  all  nations,  enlightened  by  the  sage 
maxims  of  the  prince,  how  nrmy  eng;iging  topics  of  con¬ 
versation  must  have  been  discussed  in  “  the  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon,”  and  imparted  their  charms  to 
the  social  intercourse  of  the  wisest  sages  of  the  east! 
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\Vhat  a  feast  for  the  mind,  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  art,  to  have  contemplated  from  “  the  bouse  of  the 
forest,'’  “  the  glory  of  Lebanon,”  and  to  have  surveyciT 
the  enchanting  beauties  of  the  promised  land  I  Ho\f 
exquisite  must  mave  been  the  enjoyment  of  hearing 
Solomon’s  wisilom,  while  he  discoursed  familiarly  n 
the  social  circle  !  There  were,  too,  the  wise  ladies 
of  the  court,  princesses,  and  queens,  in  the  richest  and 
most  taiUeful  attire — “  robes  wrought  with  needle  work 
and  embroidered  with  gold” — their  manners  graceful 
and  of  the  finest  polish — their  minds  adorned  with  the 
best  intellectual  culture.  In  such  society,  the  softest 
sensibilities  of  the  heart  must  have  been  awakened, 
and  the  soul  have  feasted  on  the  richest  intellectual 
banquet.  Surely  the  God  who  furnished  them  with 
all  these  ample  sources  of  enjoyment,  was  not  forgotten, 
as  too  often  happens,  in  the  gay  circles,  that  assemble 
for  relaxation,  in*  these  delightful  retreats. 

How  far  has  my  imagination  wandered !  Under  its 
magic  influence,  I  have  ascended  (he  heights  of  Leba* 
non,  have  travelled  back  along  the  stream  of  ages,  have 
seen  Solomon  on  his  golden  throne,  surveyed  the  glorj', 
and  heard  the  wisdom  of  his  court.  Though  seen  dim¬ 
ly,  the  mist  of  centuries  resting  upon  it,  yet  do  not  1 
find  more  enjoyment  in  this  obscure  vision  and  indis¬ 
tinct  audience  of  the  wise  and  mighty  dead,  than  1  could 
realize  here,  mingling  in  tlje  best  realities  of  modern 
life  ?  The  living  beauties  of  that  rich  and  varied  pros¬ 
pect  recall  my  wandering  imagination.  See  how  the 
setting  sun  bathes  in  floods  of  golden  light  the  distant 
plains,  the  remote  mountains,  the  towering  masses  of 
"loud,  that  are  piled  in  sublime  irregularity  above  the 
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south-eastern  iiorizon.  Thus,  O  king  of  day,  thou 
blddest  a  magnificent  adieu  to  those  wide  regions  whicfi 
through  the  day  have  rejoiced  in  thy  light  and  genial 
uarmth.  Often,  O  thou  sun,  have  I  admired  the  great¬ 
ness  of  thy  setting  grandeur,  but  feeble  were  all  the 
emotions  which  thou  hast  heretofore  excited,  compared 
ulth  those  which  now  move  my  soul.  Was  it  such  a 
prospect  as  this,  of  which  the  Jewish  legislator  had  a 
view,  when,  at  Heaven’s  command,  he  ascended  the 
summit  of  mount  Nebo,  and  saw,  beyond,  the  goodly 
land,  promised  to  his  fathers  ?  Yes,  but  more  magnl- 
ticent,  by  far. 

From  the  top  of  Abarim,  this  morning,  that  sun  which 
now  bids  us  adieu,  saw  the  land  which  Moses’  eye 
rested  on  with  delight.  How  amazing  the  long  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  patience  of  the  Almighty,  who  spares  from 
age  to  age,  the  world,  and  preserves  so  much  of  its 
primeval  beauty,  while  such  numbers  of  its  ungrateful 
inhabitants,  neither  see  nor  regard  him.  So  loth  are 
many  thousands  to  admit  him  into  their  thoughts,  that 
could  they  hear  these  meditations,  they  would  turn 
away  in  disgust,  whenever  he  becomes  their  subject. 
Have  any  seen  and  wilf  others  hereafter  see,  from 
these  heights,  all  that  I  now  see,  and  drink  in  with  de¬ 
light  those  beauties,  without  one  sentiment  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  their  Author,  or  one  thankful  emotion  for  his 
goodness  ?  Forbid  it  Heaven.  Let  the  eyes  of  all  be 
opened,  to  behold  the  glory  of  him,  “  whose  counte¬ 
nance  is  as  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the  cedars,  who  is 
greater  in  wisdom,  power,  goodness  and  glory  than 
Solomon  before  the  glory  of  whose  throne,  and  pal¬ 
ace,  that  of  Solomon’s  fades  and  disappears.  .Of. that 
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heavenly  lantl  of  promise,  to  which  the  faith  of  Moses 
was  elevated  from  Nebo’s  top-  'that  heavenly  country 
bought  by  the  Redeemer’s  blood,  let  such  fine  scenery 
as  this,  awaken  my  thoughts,  and  enkindle  my  desires. 
On  this  noble  mansion,  on  its  inmates,  on  all  who  shall 
saunter  in  its  halls,  and  porticoes,  and  groves,  or  lodge 
in  its  chambers,  let  blessings  descend  1 

On  the  next  morning  the  whole  valley  of  the  Hudson 
in  front  of  the  mansion  house,  was  covered  with  clouds, 
which  had  come  in  from  the  south  during  the  night. 
They  were  below  us,  and  appeared  like  the  ocean, 
when  its  waves  swell  and  rage,  agitated  by  a  furious 
tempest.  These  w^ere  the  clouds  that  we  had  seen  in 
the  south-west  the  evening  before. 


j  TRAVELS  OF  TITUS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Donald — “  Is  this  where  I  meet  you,  my  friend 
Titus,  unexpectedly  in  the  city  of  VVashington  ?  Since 
you  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  young  man,  who  was 
travelling  in  our  company,  to  make  some  stay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chilicothe,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go 
on,  I  have  never  heard  of  vou.”  Titus — “  I  am  truly 
glad  to  meet  you  again.  Have  you,  like  myself,  just 
arrived  in  this  city  ?”  Don. — “  I  have  been  here  seve- 
ral  days,  and  have  found  good  lodgings,  where  there  is 
room  for  you.  Will  you  go  with  me,  and  become, 
while  here,  an  inmate  in  the  same  house  ?”  Ti/.— 

**  Your  recommendation  is  sufficient.” 

This  salutation  took  place  in  the  evening.  The  two 
friends  retired  to  their  lodgings  to  spend  the  evening 
together.  Don, — “  1  must  request  you  to  give  me  an 
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could  commit  any  sin  against  the  Supreme  Legis¬ 
lator  and  judge  of  the  universe.  Indeed,  I  fear  from  all 
1  see  and  hear  of  the  officers  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment,  they  rarely  think  that  as  public  characters,  they 
have  an  account  to  render  to  any  other  superior,  but 
the  people.  Of  an  account  to  render  to  those  whom 
they  represent,  they  have  evidently  a  pretty  strong 
sense.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  sober  and  reflecting  per¬ 
sons  say  there  arc  strong  indications  that  this  powerful 
check  on  the  rulers  is  becoming  weaker.  But  there  is 
not  much  to  be  feared  on  this  quarter  ,  for  whenever 
the  people  discover  that  their  rulers  do  not  fear 
them,  they  will  soon  make  their  powder  felt  in  the  pros¬ 
tration  of  those,  who  despise  them. 

.“.Thedreadof  populardispleasure  holds  in  some  check 
the  cupidity,  the  ambition,  the  pride  and  other  evil  pas* 
.^ions  of  irreligious  civil  rulers  in  the  United  States,  more 
.powerfully  than  in  any  other  nation  under  heaven. 
It  is  precisely  this  circumstance  that  makes  them  the 
only  people  in  the  world  really  free.  If  the  rights  ofthe 
.people  are  trampled  under  foot  or  their  money  squandered 
.  in  pampering  useless  or  unworthy  favourites,  it  must  be 
by  deception :  it  cannot  be  by  force.  Should  any  of  these 
.evils  ome  ormous,  the  people  will  see  them  and 
.apply  the  remedy,  before  thsy  become  extremely 
and,  seriously  oppressive,  at  least  t  ds  is  my  hope. 

.  But  I  am  no  politician.  I  look  at  all  these  matters, 
yundera  moral  aspect.  I  have  stu  .ieo  the  Federal  Con- 
.slitution,  and  1  find  In  it  no  recognition  of  the  sovereign 
^authority  of  Jehovah,  no  acknow  h  .:  ment  of  th  par- 
.□mount  obligations  nor  indeed  of  any  obligations  of  his 
faw,  npr  an^  hint  thai  man  is  a  moral  agent  and  immor* 
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tal.  That  the  God  of  battles  did  protect  this  nation 
in  its  infancy,  and  make  visible  the  power  of  his  arm 
in  leading  the  revolutionary  armies  on  to  victory,  I 
hate  heard  generally  and  I  hope  gratefully  acknowl- 
e<lged,  by  religious  people  in.  my  travels.  But  it  is 
itrange  that  there  is  no  acknowledgment  even  of  his 
iemg,  in  the  constitution  of  the  genePtal  government. 

“  I  had  heard  so  much,  and  seen  so  much  of  the  efforts 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  scriptures  among  all  classes, 
there  is  so  much  said  on  the  subject  of  religi'on,  and 
so  great  a  number  of  religious  magazines,  and  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  country,  that  I  thought,  surely 
the  men,  who  in  this  land  occupy  public  stations,  will 
I  so  far  respect  public  opinion,  as  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  popularity,  at  least,  to  live  sober  and  moral  lives, 

^  wd  appear  to  respect  religion.  Now,  my  dear  Titus, 
in  this  expectation,  I  have  been  painfully  disappointed, 
i  Of  some  of  the  public  men,  here,  this  is  true  ;  but  there 
■  are  many  very  many,  who  are  immoral  men  !”  Tit.^ 

!  “  What  species  of  immorality  do  you  refer  to  ?”  Don. — 
I  may  mention  first,  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
;  is  ue  congress  does  not  commonly  transact  business  on 
:  the  Lord's  day.  But  the  members  of  the  national  legisla- 
I  ture  read  political  newspapers  on  the  Sabbath,  discuss 
generally  political  subjects,  and  talk  on  all  worldly 
topics;  as  freely  and  fully  on  that  day,  as  on  any  other. 

.  So  common  is  this  that  I  fear  a  great  majority  of  those 
:  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  national  affairs, 
would  consider  any  censure  of  the  practice,  no  better 
than  bigotry,  and  stupidity.  Visiting  and  walking  for 
recreation,  and  dining  parlies  are  esteemed  here  quite 
proper  on  the  day  of  holy  rest.  Indeed,  except  the 
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two  circumstances  of  going  occasionally  to  church  and 
of  not  assembling  in  the  legislativc’halls  for  business, 
a  great  majority  of  the  officers  of  government  here, 
have  no  sabbath.  Lately  the  most  tlisiinguished  per¬ 
sonages  here,  made  a  formal  visit  to  a  national  ship  on 
the  sabbath.  The  seventh  commandment  .... 
But  you  will  not  be  many  days  here,  until  without 
inquiry,  you  will  bear  much  to  shock  you.  Then 
how  few  are  there  that  make  any  profession  of  religion ! 
How  many  that  would  blush,  to  be  thought  religious! 
How  many  that  openly  mock  at  the  sacred  institu¬ 
tions  of  religion !  A  general  Smjthe,  a  member  of 
congress  from  the  south,  has  published,  this  winter 
a  little,  contemptible,  infidel  essay,  in  which  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether,  he  has  discovered  the  most  ignorance, 
or  vanity  or  impudence,  in  attacking  the  authenticity  of 
the  Apocalypse.”  Tit. — “  1  have  seen  his  advertise¬ 
ment.”  Don, — Many  members  of  congress  and  the 
public  men  here,  were  subscribers  to  this  feeble  and 
ridiculous  attack  on  revealed  religion.  It  is  true, 
they  ridiculed  .the  writer,  not  because  his  lack  of 
-Biblical  knowledge,  and  his  ignorance  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  history  ,  but  for  his  writing  at  all  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  they  bought  and  paid  for  his  books.  And  this, 
together  with  his  display  of  enmity  against  the  Bible, 
was  probably  all  the  gratification  he  sought  for.  The 
example  of  men  so  ungodly  must  exert  a  most  malign 
influence  on  the  faith  and  the  morality  of  the  citizens 
generally.  Indeed,  the  moralsenseof  the  mass  ofthe  j 
people  must  be  graduated  on  a  low  scale,  w  hen  they 
elect  such  men  to  office  ;  and  there  must  be  an  alarm¬ 
ing  apathy  not  to  sny  torpor  among  the  professors  of 
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idligion  5  fis  we  hcer  of  so  little  opposition  made  to  the 
election  of  sucli  men.  However  Christianity  begins 
[0  awake.  But  you  ask  rue  for  news  in  the  capitol.  I 
must  not  wander  through  the  nation. 

‘‘  I  have  seen  the  public  buildings,  and  the  royal 
iisplay  at  tlic  presidents  levees.  I  must  say  that  these 
splendid  edifices,  v/hicU  cost  the  nation  so  much,  do* 
not  comport  with  lliat  simplicity  and  plainess  which 
.dioald  be  cherished  by  republics  :  they  savour  of  an 
attempt  to  ape  the  gr.indeur  of  monarchical  palates. 
The  state  papers  wl.icli  issue  from  these  imperial  struc¬ 
tures,  are  fir  inferior  to  those  which  were  framed  by 
i!]c  first  American  congress,  in  the  humble  state  house 
at  Philadelphia.  1  am  told  that  when  the  levees  of  the 
presidciit  were  first  introduced,  many  cifiighlencd 
I  jiiticians  opposed  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  re- 
siCmbled  the  routes  of  monarchs  and  were  unwor- 
ihy  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  republican  people. 
What  good  end  can  it  posssibly  answer  for  two  or  three 
iiiuidred  fashionables  to  meet  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
make  twice  as  n^any  .  hundred  bows,  learned  in  dan¬ 
cing  schools  ?  Why  should,  the  precious  hours  of  a 
president  be  occupied  with  these  ceremonies  of  eti¬ 
quette,  which  belter  become  petit  maitres  than  great 
statesmen  ?  Why  should  the  nation  feed  at  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  table  these  assembhges  of  gay  idlers,  who  at  the 
plough  or  the  spinning  wheel,  might  be  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  in  adding  to  the  stock  of  national  wealth  ?  Of  the 
12,000  inhabitants  of  this  city,  it  is  said  that  9000  live 
on  the  funds  of  the  nation.  This  state  of  things 
Asters  folly,  vanity  and  idleness.  The  people  here' 
31* 
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ai’c  not  a  sober^  moral,  industrious  reading  and  in- 
Iclligent  population,  (iravc  thought,  rellcction,  iadus- 
rv,  morality  and  religion,  languish  and  die,  in  the 
I'alls,  routes,  frippery,'  immorality  and  irrcligion, 
of  the  court  and  court  dependants.  The  heads  of  depart^ 
ments  ate  generally  very  respectable  men  in  point  of 
ihtoihgence,  and  plain  and  unassuming  In  their  dress 
and  manners.  But  we  ought  to  reflect  lhatfrom  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  population,  and  the  enlightened  extension  of 
llic  rights  of  suffrages  U  nearly  all  classes  .of  the  cill- 
:'en5,  a  large  proportion  .of  the^senators,  members  of 
congress,  and  subordinate  officers  of  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment,  are  educated  in  a  plain  manner,  in  the  coun- 
try.  When  introduced. to  the  president,' at  his  routes, 
to  the  heads  „  of -department,  at  theirs,  and  to  the  olli* 
cers  of  the  army  and  navy,  at  theirs,  they  must  be  daz¬ 
zled  by  the  displays  of  d?ess. and  fashionable  folly  in  the 
royal  saloons.  '.  They  are  flattered  liy*  the  honour  of  au 
introduction  to  the  great  and  by^.thc  srnTles  of.lhe  ladies. 
Honest, ,  substantial,  but  plainCfcountrvmcn,  however 
well  read  and  sensible,  are  bewildered  in  the. mazes  of 
lasliioty,  and  jud^  of  national  measures  by  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  groat  and  their  creatures,  rather  than  the 
unsophisticated  dictates  of  common  sense.  -  Tiic  pat¬ 
ronage  of  pfliGC,  and  the  force  of  intellect  are  amply  sufli- 
cieot  to  create  an  adequate  court  influence  withouUhi^ 
facinalion  of  the. senses.*’ 

‘Ht  seems  16  nie  that  ‘  G  od  is  not  in  all  Ihci r  thoughts.*  ” 
7Yt.^ — “  We  may  however  congratulutc  the  country,  that 
religion  has  not  been  made  an  engine  of  state  polic}'. 
as  it  is  in  Europe.”  Don, — That  may  safely  he  aflirni- 
d  511  the  administrations,  which  preceded  .M  r.  .Muii- 
I  fcttr  th^  n  nolmoch  room  for  congralulatioos 
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on  su!»j.*ct  dow.  Tit. — “  Wlial  I'lcli?  arc  llicre  lo 

j'lsliiy  such  a  loar  ?”  Dan. — ‘‘  l.ii  the  adniiiustraticui 
>v!iicli  preceded  the  [)rcscnt,  a  college  was  chartered  iu 
lliia  city,  hy  the  general  government.  Til. — “  I  have 
heard  something  of  this.  I  think  the  professors  arc 
of  tlie  I>aj)tist  denomination.'’  />on. — “  "-^  hey  are. 
Tins  body  of  |)rofesso!’s  say,  they  have  between  two  and 
iiiree  hundred  thousand  members.  It  was  forseeri  tha.t 
t!^e  contest  in  the  {)rosidcnti*d  election  for  Mr.  i\foni  oe's 
racccssor,  wo(dd  he  violent  arul  thr.tllie  ;»rescnt  incum- 
hi'at  who  WMS  the  ca!)inet  candidate,  wot^ld  be  elected 
with  dif.icidly, if  elected  at  ;d!.  lie  vvasin  ibc  cabinctand 
laiew  how  [)owerfii!  an  inllnetice  laddgions  considerations 
have  on  [)olitic.d  adhirs  in  Xew-!-h)g!ari(\^:nd  in  Jhjrope, 
wliere  he  had  re.?ided  many  year',  as  ;;n  ambassador. 
The  College  w  is  chartered,  adlod  the  (\)!unibi.in  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  profvjSsor.-li:]v--  filled  wiili  ibjpti.'Ls,  and  the 
licad  ot  the  institution,  liad  hee!i  a  tluadivgi- 

ril  proiessor.  in  l..ot  it  inry  he  s.nd  t(»  be  mi  napti.>t 
liiooioi^ical  i  ns  t  lint  ion  founded  i>v  tin?  ceucr;:!  rrovern- 
inoiit ;  and  \vIio  can  douht  tlial  tliis  rHeai.’i:  e  \s'as  adopt¬ 
ed  on  the  princi'ple  of  making  rebglo::  an  cnglnO  of 
>tite  ju)licy  ?  lie  w  iio  noN\' fills  the  jmesid.enli  :1  chair  i:i 
1  nitarian,  and  worshiris,  if  it  may  i)C  ci.iied  worslnp, 
iii  ;i  ladtarlai)  chapoi.  Jb;:t  at  the  same  time,  he 
i'  a  pew  holder  in  a  I’reobylerian,  and  in  an  r^piscopal 
<'aiirch.  It  is  gerjcrallv  thought  that  through  his  inllu- 
‘'ii  ai,  a  Cnilarian  was  elected  in  the  preceding  ailminis- 
’ration,  a  cliajil.iin  to  congrci^s.  The  enemies  of  the 
•'^ivionr’s  divinity  must  be  llattercd  iii  I'^oslon,  topre- 
'^rve  liie  northern  interest  for  the  next  election,  iie- 
;oad  rdl  fpicstion  poiilicians  here  began  to  understand!, 
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Iiow  pD;vcrfal  the  relisioes  principle  is,  and 
provi  led  it  can  be  well. managed,  nothing  is  moreef- 
iectual  for  procuring  success  to  political  projecU. 
While  tiic  Almighty  is  disgregard,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
disrespected,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  over 
the  nations  set  at  nought  by  political  men,  all  religion 
is  considered  as  folly,  and  it  is  thought  like  all  the  other 
follies  of  men,  it  may  be  managed  so  as  to  subserve 
party  purposes,  and  schemes  of  personal  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  The  judgment  of  the  Almighty  a  few  years  in 
tlic  burning  of  the  capitol  and  the  palace,  has  not  been 
regarded.  Ungoldlincss  is  as  unblushingus  ever,  the  de¬ 
falcations  of  public  officers  unclimiriished.  Sabbath  viola¬ 
tion  more  gross,  and  intriguing  for  honours  and  emolu¬ 
ment  growing  still  more  active.”  Tit. — “  Do  the  clergy 
here  reprove  the  vices  of  the  great  ?”  Doji.- — “You 
know  that  it  is  rarely  done  in  any  place  remote  from  the 
seat  of  government.  Here,  so  fir  as  I  can  learn,  it  is 
not  once  thought  of?  All  are  flattering  the  grcr.t.” 
Tit. — **  O  that  we  had  here  a  Daniel,  a  Jeremiah,  im 
Ezekial,  or  an  Amos  !” 


7  '* 


(/or  Ihc  tVilncs$,y’ 
HOME.  ^ 

-  Where  is  the  being  whose  heart  does  not  fcci 
a  thrill  of  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  Home  ?  The 
sympathies  of  .whose  nature  are  not”  strongly  ex¬ 
cited  at  a  thousand  endearing  recollections,  a  thousand 

^  -  b 

s  weet'nssociations  which  tbeulea  of  home,  always  create! 
It  is  the  haven  of  rest,  of  hope,  and  joy,  to  even 
sojourner  in  this  world  of  care  and  dissnppointment; 
it  is  the  watch  word  to  every  better  feeling  of  the  heart, 
If  we  are  prosperous  and  happy  wUat  a  heaven  ii* 
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enjoyment  does  the  honie  we  love  present,  and  yet  how 
many  are  there  who  barter  this  pearl  above  all  price 
mr  the  glittering  trappings,  the  empty  gewgaws  of 
fashionable  life  ? 

A  happy  home  is  a  little  commonwealth. of  social  in¬ 
tercourse  and  retincd  enjoyment,  whose  interests  man 
ia  pledged  to  promote  and  protect,  and  over  whose  hap¬ 
piness,  a  good  woman  has  unbounded  sway.  It  is  her 
ovyn  peculiar  province,  there  endearing  and  endeared  in 
the  mutual  interchange  of  kind  offices  and  aHectionate 
solicitude  for  every  creature  within  her  reach,  she 
sliiaes  pre-eminent.  Dignified  and  graceful  in  her  de¬ 
portment,  gentle  and  affectionate  in  her  disposition, 
courteous  and  affable  in  her  manner ;  herconverscation  a 
mixture  of  refined  elegance  and  sprightly  ease,  she  reigns 
uorivalled  in  the  hearts  that, are  gathered  round  her; 
forming  a  little  world  of  her  own,  over  which  she 
presides  with  irresistible  grace  and  sweetness.  If  pros¬ 
perity  gilds  the  scene,  she  honours  by  her  conduct  the 
station  kind  providence  has  allotted  her ;  but  if  the 
storms  of  life  threaten,  if  dark  clouds  of  adversity  ga¬ 
ther  and  accumulate,  her  cheerfulness  and  good  hu¬ 
mour  are  the  bright  beams  which  irradiate  the  departing 
day  of  her  greatness  and  Ibo’  the  sun  of  her  splendour 
has  set,  still  the  soft  moonlight  of  feeling,  and  of 
affection  illumine  her  path,  and  shine  serenely  bright  on 
her  happy  home.  Happy  are  they  w’ho  make  their 
earthly  home  a  place  of  preparation  for  the  heavenly 
home,  and  to  bear  a  resemblance,  however  distant  to  it 
in  future  holiness.  Happy  the  mother  who  is  the  in¬ 
strument  of  preparing  her  children  for  an  endless  resi¬ 
dence  with  the  redeemed  children  of  God  in  the  hea- 
verilv  mansions.  U.  F. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  PREACHING  AND  PtBLISHIN6  AGAINST 
ERRONEOUS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES. 

In  the  present  rage  for  the  amalgamation  of  all  who 
arc  called  by  the  name  Christian  into  one  clenominu. 
ilon,  it  is  usual  at  the  anniversaries  of  benevolent  in* 
stitulions,  to  hear  the  speakers  declaim  against  all  con¬ 
troversy.  In  some  instances,  this  kind  of  declamation 
has  found  its  way  into  the  pulpit.  We  have  heard  of  a 
preacher,  who  taught  his  people  from  the  sacred  desk, 
that  those  ministers  who  employed  a  part  of  their  ser¬ 
mons  in  arguments  against  error,  violated  the  Sabbath. 
We  have  heard  of  another  who  affirmed  in  preaching, 
that  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  were  actua¬ 
ted  hy  the  devil,  while  compiling  their  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Catechisms.  W6y?  Undoubtedly,  because 

those  formularies  are  designed  to  discriminafe  between 

.  » 

truth  and  error.  It  Is,  also,  common,  to  stigmatize 
those  preachers,  who  defend  the  truth  in  opposition  to 
error,  as  stern  and  sturdy  bigots,  zealots,  and  satirists, 
whose  object  is  proselytism.  Others,  who  do  not  go 
the*wdiole  length  with,  “  the  furious  for  moderation^' 
will  allow  of  controversy  for  fundatfiental  truths,  but  of 
none  for  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  circumstantials. 
Under  the  same  class  we  arrange  those  who  declaim 
against  all  ministers  that  expose  errors  of  practice  io 
religious  and  political  bodies. 

Now,  we  would  ask  all  those  liberals^  as  they  would 
■  be  called,  whether  the  plan  of  redemption,  exhibited 
in  the  gospel,  is  not  designed  of  God  to  reform  every 
error  of  those  who  are  its  subjects,  both  in  principle 
and  practice  ?  Surely,  they  will  not  affirm  that  re* 
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ucemed  men  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  holding  errors  in  doctrine,  or  practising 
any  ungodliness.  There,  “  nothing  that  detilcth  or 
maketh  a  lie  shall  enter,”  even  though  it  were  a  lie  or 
error  even  in  what  is  called  circumstantials.  Preach-  ^ 

ers  are  commanded  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  for-  , 

bear.  That  “  whole  counsel”  surelv  embraces  everv 
truth  contained  in  the » Holy  Scriptures,  however  small 
some  men  may  call  parts  of  that  revelation.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  gospel  truth  is  opposed  to  every  error,  however 
little  it  may  be  esteemed.  Does  God,  in  his  word, 
allow  any  license  to  trifle  with  any  revealed  truth  ? 

Docs  he  say,  “  I  make  knowm  this  as  truth,  but  1  give  ^ 

iudulgence  to  all  Who  choose  to  reject  it,  and  I  forbid 
the  ministers  whom  I  have  appointed  to  make  known 
this  system  to  men,  for  their  salvation,  to  contend  for 
those  truths,  which  they  shall  esteem  merely  circum¬ 
stantial”  ?  Ahsit  blasphemia — let  us  beware  of  such 
blasphemy. 

Every  Bible  believer  must  admit,  that  it  were  bet¬ 
ter  every  professor  of  religion  should  receive  and  hold  # 

all  the  truth,  without  ignorance  or  rejection  of  any 
part,  and  that  he  should  avoid  all  practical  evil.  How 
)hall  all  truth  and  duty  be  taught  and  all  error  refuted, 
unless  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  do  this  in  their 
preaching  and  publications  ?  Do  we  allow  teachers  of 
school?  \o  pass  over,  without  notice,  all  the  small  errors 
of  their  pupils,  in  reading,  in  grammar,  in  translations, 
in  arithmetic  and  geography  ?  Do  philosophers  allow 
themselves  to  pass  over  the  smali  items  in  their  com¬ 
putations  ?  In  the  calculation  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sui^ 
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or  moon,  ihc  omission  of  one  correction,  viliutes  the  ^ 

whole  process.  Shall  we  avoid  error,  as  mischevious,  | 
in  these  minor  departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  r 
yet  consider  it  perfectly  harmless  in  the  transcendimily  | 
important  business  of  eternal  salvation,  through  (he 
blood  of  the  Saviour  ?  B\it  will  you  always  be  finding  |i 
fault  with  your  neighbours  ?  Yes,  while  they  are  i| 
wTong — let  the  disciple  of' Jesus  say,  and  wdth  raysclf  ‘I 
too.  There  is  no  man  that  liveth  here  and  sinneth  not.  I 
The  world^  in  its  present  sintul  state,  abounds  with  | 
errors,  doctrinal  arnl  practical,  against  which,  clad  in 
tlie  whole  armour  of  God,  we  must  wage  a  war  of  ex-  | 
termination.  But  is  this  charitable  ?  Yes,  it  is  the  I 


only  genuine  charity,  for  charity  rejoiceth  not  in  ini'  | 

quity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the. truth.”  n'hat  father  loves  | 

his  children  best,  who  perseveringly  endeavours  llie  11 
•  •  •  .  .  «  ( 
reformation  of  every  evil  habit,  and  erroneous  princi- 

pie.  The  divine  charity  or  love  is  displayed  in  the  || 

revelation  of  the  gospel,  which  corrects  every  defect,  i| 

“  makes  the  man  of  God  perfect^  and  thoroughly  fur-  || 

nished  unto  all  good  works.”*  flence  the  reproof  of  ll 

evil  practices,  and  arguments  against  every  error  in  || 

religion,  are  perfectly  consistent  with  that  charitv  |i 

which  ‘‘  thinketh  no  evil,  and  is  kind.”  Auj/iCtt her  kind  j| 

of  charity  is  spurious,  and  unauthorized  by  the  word  of  jl 

God.  .  I 

ON  THE  ABUSE  OF  OATHS.  (I 

In  every  solemn  oath,  the  Jiirant  invokes  upon  him-  j| 
self  the  eternal  vengeance  of  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  ;| 


if  he  does  not  svvear  in  truth.  To  a  man  who  believes 
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iu  a  iuture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  graver  sanction  to  the  truth 
of  any  declaration.  That  it  should  be  regarded  so  light¬ 
ly,  and  so  extensively  abused  both  in  civil  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  transactions,  is  an  awful  indication  of  the  low 
ntate  of  moral  feeling.  Mr.  Canning  in  a  late  speech 
in  the  British  parliament,  deprecates  the  enormity  and 
extent  of  this  evil  in  the  church  and  state  of  Britain. 
Every  member  of  parliament,  before  he  takes  his  seat 
in  the  house  of  commons,  swears  to  his  belief  in  the 
Athanasian  creed,  ‘‘yet'’  says  Mr.  Canning,  “  I  have 
known  Socinians  in  this  bpuse^’’  Indeed  he  repre¬ 
sents  the  oaths  of  office  in  that  country  as  to  a  great 
extent,  taken  in  bad  faith.  In  the  church  it  is  if  possible, 
more  alarming,  /fhe  whole  of  the  established  church 
is  solemnly  pledged  by  oath  to  its  belief  of  the  39  arti¬ 
cles,  and  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  while  few  of  them 
have  read  and  still  fewer  believe  many  doctrines  clear¬ 
ly  expressed  and  prominently  exhibited  in  those  in¬ 
struments. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  reason  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  magnitude  of  this  evil.  How  few  of  those  who  in 
their  oath  of  office  swear  to  support  the  constitution 
ot  the  state  government  under  which  they  live,  and 
that  of  the  general  government,  have  read  those 
fundamental  laws  of  the  commonwealth  ?  what  are  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  this  and  perjury  ?  Few,  we 
speak  advisedly,  are  aware,  that  in  swearing  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  constitution  they  bind  themselves  to  support 
negro  slavery.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  that  iostru- 
i&ent  guarantees  the  right  of  bolding  slaves  to  the  south¬ 
ern  states,  and  indeed  to  every  state  that  chooses  to  traf- 
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tic  in  human  flesh  and  blood.  lie  who  swears  to  support 
that  constitution^  gives  his  most  solemn  pledge  to  de¬ 
fend  the  slave  holder,  in  the  possession  of  his  slave, 
and  if  he  means  otherwise  we  should  be  glad.to  hear 
him  defend  himselfagainst  the  charge  of  perjury.  There 
is  still  another  circumstance,  of  great  importance  in- 
volved  in  the  official  oath  of  legislators,  of  which  we 
.apprehend  few  of  even  the  Christian  people  in  the 
United  States  are  aware  ;  the  representative  does 
not  swear  in  his  private  character^  but  as  represent¬ 
ing  those  by  whom  he  is  elected  to  office  :  he  swears 
in  the  name  of  the  people  whom  he  represents ;  for 
in  no  other  character,  is  he  known  to  the  constitution, 
when  he  offers  himself  for  a  seat  in  the  legislative  bo¬ 


dy.  When  the  voter  gives  his  suffrage,  he,  by  the  act 
of  voting  authorises  the  person  elected,  and  even  en¬ 
joins  it  on  him  to  swear  to  the  maintainance  of  the 
constitution,  as  his  representative.  Hence  every  such 
vote  is  a  plainly  implied  oath  to  the  constitution,  under 
which  he  is  to  act.  In  every  annual  election,  we  have 
then  a  solemn  ratifleation,  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  of  the  whole  constitution  and  consequently  of 
.  every  part  of  all  its  provisions,  and  among  the  rest  of 
negro  slavery.  The  constitution  and  the  oath  mean 
, nothing,  if  they  do  not  mean  nil  this.  Slavery,  then, 
so  far  from  being  any  evil  p>eculiar  to  the  southern 
states,  is  common,  as  to  the  voluntary  obligation  to 
maintain  it,  to  .all  the  states  ;  and  the  southern  planter 
jias  the  most  solemn  pledge  of  alh  northern  voters  anJ 
..statesmen  that  they  will  maintain  the  security,  of  their 
jproperty  in  slaves.  Few  northern  people  do  intend  so 
.  to  secure  the  possession  of  that  property.  .  Do  they 
.  not  then  violate  their  oaths  ? 
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.  Id  the  same  way  we  must  interpret  the  oaths  of  ju¬ 
rors  in  our  courts  of  justice.  On  this  subject  there 
does  not  rest  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  those  of  the 
slare  holding  states.  Every  one,  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  courts  and  the  relation  which  they  hold  to  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  county,  knows  that 
when  a  jury  is  making  up  its  verdict  of  guilty^  or  not 
guilty^  he  is  bound  by  bis  oath  to  judge  of  the  case,  as 
eihibited  by  the  evidence,  according  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  laws  of  the  land,  under  the  direction  of  the 
bench,  who  are  the  legal  interpreters  of  the  law.  To 
give  the  jury  power  to  decide  contrary  to  consti¬ 
tutional  statutes,  would  be  to  abolish  utterly  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  legislatures,  and  to  render  the  laws  perfect* 
ly  inert.  The  juries  would  become  in  that  case,  the 
legislatures.  Guilty  or  not  guilty,  are  words  which  al¬ 
ways  refer  to  some  law,  and  that  law  in  the  sense  of  the 
courts  is  the  body  of  constitutional  statutes.  In  fact,  the 
court  can  no  more  than  the  jury  set  aside  the  law,  of 
which  they  are  constituted  organs,  and  by  which  they 
are  created.  This  principle  being  established,  let  us 
test  by  it  the  juror^s  oath.  In  the  southern  states  a  very 
Irifge  part  of  the  property  is  in  slaves,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  large  proportion  of  their  statutes  respect 
that  species  of  property.  There  are  in  their  courts,  com¬ 
paratively  few  trials  respecting  property,  that  do  not 
either  directly  or  indirectly  involve  the  application  of 
these  statutes.  There,  then,  every  juror’s  oath  bind^ 
him  to  legidize  the  right  of  holding  slaves  ;  and  the 
jurors  probably  take  it  in  good  faith  and  with  knowl¬ 
edge.  But  there  the  oath  is  abused  by  an  attempt  to 
hind  the  soul  to  iniquity. 
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Iq  the  non-slave  holding  states,  the  inference  is  more  | 

remote,  but  equally  legitimate.  The  lex  loci  or  law 
of  the  place  binds  the  juror.  Should  the  question  of  the 
right  of  a  southern  owner  in  a  run-away  slave  occur  in 
any  property-trial,  the  juror  in  his  oath  swears  to  la. 
galize  the  right,  few  perhaps  are  aware  of  this  extent 
of  the  oath,  and  still  fewer  would  be  willing  to  act  upon 
it,  yet  the  law  would  compel  them.  In  fact,  the  juror’i 
oath,  is,  by  fair  construction,  comprehensive  of  all  the 
constitutions  of  the  country,  from  which  the  courts  de¬ 
rive  their  very  existence,  and  the  courts  are  an  ample 
theatre  of  the  abuse  of  oaths. 

Of.  the  violation  of  oaths  in  swearing  to  creeds  and 
confessions,  in  our  country,  we  have  heretofore  bad 
occasion  to  utter  our  sentiments,  and  we  expect  soon 
to  meet  the  subject  again,  in  a  review  of  Miller,.  Dun¬ 
can  and  Dickey,  on.  creeds  and  communion  ;  we,there- 
fpre  dismiss  it  for  the  present. 

H-  ■■■■  ■<  —.1-  ■  1.^^— — ^11  ,  .I  —  -.  .^ll  !■  WilMMUi....  - 

UISCCLLANEOUS  STATISTICS. 

Before  the  geberar  deluge,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  world  enjoyed  great  temporal  prosperity  ;  for 
they- were  eating,  and  drinking,,  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage,  until  *  the  flood  came.”  The  world  has 
enjoyed  unprecedented  prosperity  for  ten  years.  For 
that  period  there  has  been  peace,.  except  in  a  few  na¬ 
tions — no  famine,  except  one  year  in  a  small  district  in 
Ireland — general  '  health— an  abundant  produce  of 
the  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  the  arts,  commerce, 
and  population  of  the  world  have  increased  with  ama¬ 
zing  rapidity.  The  God  of  beav.en  chastised  the  nations^ 
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mth  great  and  sore  judgments,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fast  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Now, 
be  deals  with  them  in  great  goodness  and  long  sufTeriog 
patience  ;  all  which  will  hereafter  illustrate  the  right* 
cousness  of  the  last,  and  dreadful  plague,  which  he  will 
employ  for  the  destruction  of  systems  of  iniquity  ;  if 
men  do  not  repent. 

Power  of  the  steam  engines  in  England  is  cqu^  to 
that  of  320,000  horses,  or  to  1,920,000  men.  The 
aanual.  product  of  which  will  support  3,840,000  men.  > 

Increase  of  one  town  (Nottingham)  in  England,  in 
one  year,  10,000. 

Revenue  of  the  British  government  for  the  year  end*, 
ing  April  5th,  49,122,152/. 

Population  of  British  India,  about  100,000,000. — 
To  this  is  lately  added,  by  conquest,  the  Birman  em* 
pire,  on  the  borders  of  China.  The  population  seve* 
ral  millions.  ^ 

No.  of  Dissenters  in  England,  6,000,000. 

Population  of  Madagascar,  half  civilized  negroes^ 
400,000. 

Revenue'  of  the  French  government  fbr  the  last 
year,  924,595,702  francs. 

Increase  of  the  population  of  Russia,  1822,  was 
500,000. 

Imports  of  the  U.  States  1824,  ^80,549,007.  Ex« 
ports,  do.  50,649,500.  . 

In  Canada,  but  14  ministers  among  a  Scotch  popula* 
tion  of  40,000. 

Number  of  German  Reformed  ministers  in  tbe.U.  S.  71, 

Number  of  Students  in  the  University  of  Gottengen, 

(HoUaad,)  .1500.  No.  vols.. in  the  Library,  4Q0,000. 
38* 
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Miscellaneous  Statistics. 


No.  of  Bibles  distributed  and  sold  by  Bible  Societies 
ia  20  years,  estimated  at  10,000,000. 

Geaeral  Assembly  from  the  last  returns.— Synods, 
13— Presbyteries,  82 — Ministers,  1021 — Licentiates, 
173 — Candidates,  193 — Congregations,  1639. 

No.  of  revivals  last  year,  17. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Humboldt’s  Statistics  ef 
^he  population  of  Atnerica  : 

Total  Population  of  Ameriea  is  34,284,000. 

K  Roman  Catholics  -  -  .  -  -  •  22,177,000 

a.  Spanish  Continental  America,  '  r  15,985,000 

Whites  .  .  2,937,000 

.  Indians  ?  7,530,000 

Mixed  races  and  Negvoes  5,518,000 

15,9^,000 

b,  Portuguese  Ameriea  ^  .  -  4,000,806 

Whites  -  .  .  920,000 

Jlegroes  .  -  1,960,000 

Mixed  races  and  Indians  1,120,000  ' 

4,000,000 

o.  United  States,  Lpwer  Canada,  and 

French  Guyana  -  -  -  •*  536,300. 

..  Hayti,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  French 

West  Indies  1,656,000 

22,177,000 

II:  Protestantfl  •  •  11,287,000 

а.  Unit^  States,  -  •  9,990^000 

б.  English  Cana^  (Upper,) 

Nova  Scotia,  Labrador,  260,000  " 

English  and 'Dutch  Guyana  220,000 
if.  English 'West  Indies.  ,  734,500 
§•  Dutch  end  Danish  West  In*. 

'  *  *  82,500/ 
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United  Foreign  Muttonary  Society. — It  is  eight  years 
since  this  institution  was  founded,  as  our  readers  will 
recollect,  by  the  Presbyterian,  the  Reformed  Dutch 
and  the  Associate  Reformed  Churches.  It  is  non  in 
the  hands  of  the  two  former  bodies.  It  has  one  mis. 
sion  about  20  miles  from  Fort  Gibson,  on' the  Grand 
river.  This  military  post  is  occupied  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  missionaries.  Thus,  the  United 
States  protects,  by  an  armed  force,  the  remote  western 
boundary  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  We  hope  that 
we  shall  hear  no  more  from  Presbyterians  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  civil  government  taking  the  church  under  its 
protection.  Besides,  the  general  government  has  ap¬ 
propriated  ^2,600,  for  building  the  church  and  fitting 
out  the  parsonage'establisbment.  This  is  in  its  princi¬ 
ple,  as  really  the  establishment  of  religion  by  law,  as 
the  Episcopal  establishment  of  England.  The  average 
number  of  children,  in  the  missionary  school  at  this 
place,  called  Hopefield,  has  been  J8.  Under  its  care, 
also,  is  the  great  Osage  mission,  in  the  school  of  which 
there  are  36  scholars.  The  parsonage  farm  is  highly 
productive.  The  amount  of  corn  raised  on  it  last  year 
was  4^0  bushelfr—of  wheat,  1600.  They  had  three 
missions,  the  Tuscarora,  the  Seneca,  and  Fort  Gratiot, 
in  all  of  which  the  schools  are  suspended,  and,  it  would 
seem,  the  stations  nearly  abandoned.  In  the  Catarau* 
gus  mission  there  are  upwards  of  46  children  ;  and  102 
in  that  of  Mackinaw-~-a  large  proportion  of  those  in  the 
latter  are  white  children.  The  society  has  also  two 
0  missionaries  in  St.  Domingo.  The  whole  number  of 
White  and  Indian  children  in  the  schools  established 
this  society  is  20l»  The  youth  from  the  missions 
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who  are  selected  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry,  are 
sent  to  New-England  ;  from  which  the  greater  part  of 
(he  missionaries  at  those  stations  are  selected.  Ortho¬ 
dox  men  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  lament  the  increase  of  Hopkinsianism  among 
their  ministers  and  people,  and  yet  they  make  great 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  those  missions,  which  are 
powerful  instruments  of  spreading  those  errors  to  the 
west.  This*  society  has  189  auxiliaries,  and  its  re* 
cfiipts  for  the  last  year  |^20,975,'45. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
^oeral  assembly  on  the  state  of  religion  : 

After  this  sketch  of  God's  mercies  towards  us,  we 
larn  with  pain,  to  a  survey  of  the  which  are 
brought  to  view  in  a  history  of  the  last  year.  We  would 
first  notice  the  fearful  extent  and  unanswered  calls  of 
our  vacant  territory  in  the  south  and  west.  A  famine, 
oot  of  tgread,  nor  of  water,  but  of  the  words  of  life,’’ 
presses  them  down  to  eternal  death. 

As  specimens  of  this  wide  and  melancholy  waste,  the 
population  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  amounts  to.  160,000 
and  covers  a  region  of  country  600  miles  square.  We 
bnve  within  those  limits  already  18  churches,  and  yet 
only  seven  ordained  ministers  and  one  licentiate.  In 
Missisippi  and  Louisianna  are  230,000  inhabitants  scat¬ 
tered  over  80,000,  square  miles.  The  great  body  of 
lliese  belong  *to  no  church,  and  enjoy  no  ministrations 
of  the  gospel  from  any  Christian  denomination  ;  and 
io  all  this  vast  territory,  we  have  only  eleven  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  gospel  establishes!. 

The  migratory  spirit  of  our  people^  is  another  great 
®vil  in  the  churArhes. — It  somatimes  uproots  at  a  step 
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